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For “ The Friend.” 
INSECTS. 


NO. I. 


The economy and natural history of insects, 
as developed by the indefatigable investiga- 
tions of Reaumur, the Hubers, and other dis- 
tinguished naturalists, constitute an interest- 
ing and delightful study: indeed, | know of 
no branch of natural history which is caleu- 
Jated to impress us with more ennobling and 
lively ideas of the great power, wisdom, and 
goodness of Him who has endowed the ob- 
jects of it with such surprising and wonderful 
instincts. Although the exercise of them is 
often so detrimental to our interests, and an- 
noying to our comforts, as is known by the 
destruction of our crops, and the injury we 
sustain in various ways by those which at- 
tack our persons and infest our houses; yet 
the benefits we derive from their labours far 
overbalance these ; and notwithstanding the 
greater portion of the fruits of their industry 
may be viewed as luxuries, they are of im- 
mense importance, and in the present state 
of society, of indispenable utility. 

Insects, properly so called, are certainly by 
far the most numerous portion of the animated 
creation; they may be said, without hyper- 
bole, says an eloquent writer, to have esta- 
blished a kind of universal empire over the 
earth and its inhabitants: this is principally 
conspicuous in the injuries which they occa- 
sion; for nothing in nature that possesses, or 
has possessed, vegetable life is safe from their 
inroads; neither the cunning of the fox, nor 
the swiftness of the horse, or the deer, nor 
the strength of the buffalo, nor the ferocity 
of the lion or tiger; neither the armour of the 


rhinoceros, nor the giant bulk or sagacity of 


the elephant, nor even the authority of impe- 


rial man, who boasts himself to be the lord of 


all, can secure them from becoming a prey 
to these despised beings. The air affords no 
protection to the birds, nor the water to the 
fish ; insects pursue them all to their most 
secret conclaves and strongest citadels, and 
compel them to submit to their sway. Flora’s 
empire is still more exposed to their cruel 
domination and ravages; and there is scarcely 
one of her innumerable subjects, from the 
oak, the glory of the forest, to the most mi- 


concentrated almost all that is either beauti- 
ful and graceful, interesting and alluring, or 
curious and singular. Although this will be 
acknowledged by all who have observed them 
minutely, we are accustomed from our very 
childhood to regard them with disgust and 
abhorrence, and devote them by one uni- 


tion truly astonishing. 

In the warm days, which occur from the 
end of the seventh to the beginning of the 
ninth month, and sometimes later, the habita- 
tions of the various species of ants may be 
seen swarming with winged insects; these 
are the males and females, preparing to quit 


































versal ban to proscription and execration, as|for ever the scene of their nativity and edu- 
fit only to be trodden under our feet andjcation. The prudent workers, or neuters, 
crushed ; so that before we can persuade our-|are taught by their instincts, that the exist- 
selves to watch their movements and investi-|ence of their community depends upon the 
gate their instincts, we have to remove from| presence of a sufficient number of females ; 
our minds prejudices deeply rooted, and pf|and for this reason all of them are not per- 
long continuance. Another reason for the| mitted to abandon their old habitations, the 
total neglect which the great majority show| wings of a selected number being clipped by 
to them, is, that being among the most minute | their future servants, by whom they are care- 
of nature’s productions they do not readily |fully watched until they commence deposit- 
catch the eye, and when they do, mankind in|ing eggs. When this period arrives, the 
general are so apt to estimate the worth and|female becomes the object of the tender care 
importance of things by their bulk, that be-|of the neuters, and as a mother she receives 
cause we usually measure them by the duo-|those attentions which she would in vain have 
decimals of an inch instead of by the foot or|solicited under other circumstances. 


yard, they are deemed too insignificant parts} A court composed of from ten to fifteen 
of the creation, and of too little consequence | individuals, says Huber,” centinually follow 
to its general welfare, to render them worthy | her; she is unceasingly the object of their 


of any serious attention or study. With ajcare and caresses; they conduct her by the 
view of affording the readers of “ The Friend”’| mandibles through the difficult and steep 


an opportunity of judging what small founda-| passages of the formicary, nay, they some 
tion there is for such prejudices and miscon- | times even carry her about their city—she is 
ceptions, | propose abstracting a portion of| then suspended upon their jaws, the ends of 
the history of those which exhibit the most| which are crossed, and being rolled up like 
striking instincts, referring them for a mane las tongue of a butterfly, she is packed so 
detailed description to the works of the au-|close as to incommode the carrier but little ; 
thors already mentioned, and to a systematic | when they let her down others surround and 
dissertation upon them, entitled, “* An Intro-| caress her one after another, tapping her on 
duction to Entomology,” by Kirby & Spence,|the head with their antenne. In whatever 
which they will find full of interesting facts,| apartment (says Gould) a queen condescends 
and, perhaps, some may think, improbable | to be present, she commands obedience and 
stories described in a lively and fascinating} respect—an universal gladness spreads itself 
style, such as is seldom met with in works of| through the whole cell, which is expressed 
a like character. by particular acts of joy and exultation. They 
ANTS. have a particular way of skipping, leaping, 

Among these minute specimens of the ani-| and standing upon their hind legs, and pranc- 
mated creation, none seem to be endowed) ing with the others. These frolics they make 
with more wonderful and extraordinary traits| use of both to congratulate each other when 
of character than the ants. They live in so-| they meet, and_to show their regard for the 
cieties composed of myriads in the most har-;queen. She is generally encircled with a 
monious manner, exhibiting traits of affection|cluster of attendants, who, if you separate 
and feeling in their intercourse with each|them from her, soon collect themselves into 
other which would do honour to our own|a body and enclose her in the midst; nay, 
species. These communities are composedjeven if she dies, five or six labourers rest 
of three classes—males, females, and neuters;| near her, and for some days lick and brush 
the latter of whom, commonly called workers, | her constantly, either with a hope to revive 
have the charge and management of the whole | that little particle of cherished dust, or as a 
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tribute of their instinctive love for the de-| lina. 


THE FRIEND. 





parted. The whole life of the ant exhibits) the Roan, and set forward in high spirits, and 
so many traits of this affection, as to satisfy| full of expectation. After a ride of five miles, 
us that the imprisonment and mutilation which | we reached the limestone Cove; thence our 
she undergoes at the hands of her faithful at-| way lay over the Iron Mountain, on the top 


tendants, are dictated alone by that instinct/of which runs the line between the state of 
which prompts them to continue their kind, 


North Carolina and Tennessee, and by two 


and are such as to fully coinpensate her for |o’clock, after a hard ride and a laborious 


the deprivation of her liberty. 
Huser. 


The following pleasing and graphical! ac- 


ascent of the Roan, we found ourselves enter- 
\ing the bald ground in ecstasy of delight, yet 
\distant almost a mile from the top. 

A magnificent and extensive prairie, over 


count of an excursion to a region of country, which were scattered groves of balsam trees, 


singular for its geological arrangement and 
highly picturesque features, first appeared in 
the “ Washington Republican and Farmer's 


| 


shrubbery, a confused medley of plants with 





Journal,” a paper published at Jonesborough, | tractions which greeted us upon emerging 


Tennessee. We have reason to believe it| rom the dwarf forest, into this happy elysium. | 


was written by a member of an interesting | SXirting along the edge of the prairie, towards 


family which some twelve or fifteen years | (he summit, upon the southern slope by which 
ago emigrated to that state from the neigh-|'* is ascended, we found a suitable place to 
bourhood of this city, and as would appear encamp near a spring, and after unsaddling 


from inspection of the copy from which we 


our horses and turning them loose, we pro- 


print, has been revised and corrected by the ceeded at once to gratify our sharpened appe- 


author for insertion in “ The Friend.” 


TRIP TO THE ROAN MOUNTAIN. 


That region of country in which the Kana- 
wa, Watauga, Holston, and Nolachuckey, 
have their sources, and find their way into 


\tites, from the stores brought with us. We 
now gave ourselves up to enjoyment, and a 
stroll, and were all impatient to gain the top 
of those dark and stupendous clifis that crown 
the summit of the mountain. But every thing 
here was new, and many appearances de- 
céptive. We could not grade the mountain, 





the Ohio, on the northwest, and the Catawba|or measure distance with the eye to any cer- 
and the Yadkin on the south and east, is one | tainty, as we found it steeper, and the distance 


of peculiar interest. 


greater, than we anticipated ; and, as we gave 


The great length of the rivers which here|vent to our feelings in involuntary shouts on 
have their rise, particularly those that runjentering the prairie, here they were redou- 


We had heard glowing descriptions of|a home for years in this valley, whose rivers’ 


creeks, cascades, mountains, cliffs, and ca- 
verns, are familiar to him, and in his rambles, 
bas wandered more than once over the moun- 
tains now mentioned, and from the most dis- 
tant, whilst gazing from some lofty point, 
could distinguish the very station we now 
occupy. The unwearied and delighted eye, 
so much gratified with this northern prospect, 
naturally turned to the south. Here, too, 
range after range presented themselves, as 
far as the eye could reach. The Blue Ridge 
lay immediately before us about twenty miles 
distant, and extending along on our right and 


beautiful flowers, and bushes loaded with left, until obscured by the horizon from view. 
‘choice whortleberries, was amongst the at-/A little on our right rose the Black mountain, 


a point of that ridge, in frowning grandeur, to 
a height perhaps not inferior to that of the 
Roan. On our left, many most picturesque 
points were exhibited, among which are the 
Hawksbill, the Table, and the Grandfather, 
the two former having their names from the 
singular rocks that crown their summits, and 
the latter just!y ‘celebrated for its height, as 
well as supplying from its bosom the sources 
of all those streams mentioned in the outset 
of this article. Still further on our left is the 
Whitetop; on which corners the states of 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee. 
Beyond the Blue Ridge, the Linville, South 
mountain, King’s mountain, together with 
numerous others, filled the bounds of our vi- 
sion. On account of the great depression of 
the country below the ridge we cannot catch 
a view of the beautiful valley of the Catawba, 
but Tow river like a silver thread can be de- 


north and west, alike remarkable for their|bled, though in this my little narrative can|scried, winding its serpentine course among 
sinuous course and vast fall, prove conclu-|hope to give the reader but a faint outline of|the numerous mountains and ridges which 
sively that the general elevation of this coun- | the scene that now burst upon us. Ascend-|lay between the Iron mountain range, and the 
try is superior to any within the limits of the|ing on the southeastern slope, immediately | Blue Ridge, adding much to the beauty of this 
United States. In addition to this general) before, and almost beneath us on the opposite | southern prospect. 
elevation, rise a succession of lofty moun-|side, an immense abyss, of almost perpendicu-| We must now return from the wide excur- 
tains, forming one vast bed betwcen the great! lar depth of more than a thousapd feet, pre-| sions we have been taking over distant moun- 
valley of Tennessee, and the low country | sented itself suddenly to our view; and it was| tains, to the one that forms the more particu- 
south of the Blue Ridge in North Carolina.| with a strange mixture of feelings, that we|lar subject of our notice. Before doing so, 
Interspersed throughout these mountains are|contemplated this vast gulf, whose upper| however, I will mention a remarkable geolo- 
to be found a number of beautiful valleys, or] termination was barricadoed by those precipit- | gical fact, in relation to this range of moun- 
basins of land, called coves; of one, I will ous granite cliffs, on which we stood. Raising|tains. In the southwestern part of Virginia, 
give an outline description. The Unaka|our eyes at length from this fearful depth, our|the Alleghany and Blue ridge come together, 
valley stretches along northeast, and south-| vision wandered in the distance over the great|and cross each other: and from that point 
west, having the Buffalo and other moun-| valley of Tennessee, uninterrupted by a single| southwest, it devolves on what is called the 
tains for its boundary on the north, and the|cloud. Over the tops of the Iron, the Unaka,| Blue ridge, but in truth, the Alleghany, un- 
Unaka mountain range on the south, averaging|the Stone, and the Buffalo mountains, the| changed in character, to divide the eastern 
about a mile in width, and fourteen in length.| numerous farms of this romantic and undu-/|and western waters. 
Nolachuckey-river, after making one of the} lating valley presented themselves with singu-| From the great natural observatory on which 
roughest passages through the Unaka moun-)lar advantage, in giving a finish to the im-| we have our station, I will now endeavour to 
tain that can well be conceived, breaks into} mense landscape before us. In this landscape,| give a sketch of the top of the mountain. It 
the Cove, as it is generally called, in a trans-|the insulated and well marked chimney-top,| is chiefly a prairie, which is estimated to be 
verse direction; and after a few gentle winds,| Bays, and Holston mountains, reared their|about seven miles in length, and averaging 
as if. wishing repose, dashes again, oe ate as a sort of landmarks by which we} three quarters in width, extending along in a 
with less violence, through the Buffalo range|could be guided, in pointing out the different| northeast and southwest direction. The 
into the more level country below the nee eens to each other. Along the whole| northern slope is for the most part extreme- 
tains. Two bold and limpid creeks from each | front of the back ground range of mountains,|ly precipitous; comprising the abyss above 
extreme of this valley and both of one namejlay the Clinch, with its general uniform light|spoken of formed by a valley maintaining 
(Indian Creek), find their way into the river|and singular protuberances of its summit.| pretty much its level up to the mountain, 
in its passage through it. Mocqueson Gap, which cuts that mountain to| from which, almost perpendicularly, rise vast 
It was from near the eastern termination] its base, was clearly distinguished. Beyond,| piles of granite, to its summit. The southern 
of this valley, that our party of five mounted | Powel’s mountain, of Indian memory, met our|slope has a gradual descent to the valley of 
our horses on the morning of the 17th of| view; and finally, the Cumberland seemed to| Tow river, and from the edge of the prairie 
September, 1834, at day break, for the pur-|close with the sky, and give bounds to this|to the foot is a continuous forest. About 
pose of visiting the Roan mountain, twenty-| vast and interesting prospect, peculiarly inte-| half way up on our ascent, we noticed the 
five miles distant, in the state of North Caro-| resting and delightful to one who has found!timber began to get crooked and scrubby 
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which disposition continues to increase, until 
finally bordering the prairie near the top, it 
is not more than twelve feet in height, and is 
composed chiefly of beech, sweet birch and 
buckeye, bearing all the marks of extreme 
old age. It is almost as even on top as though 
it had been shorn, and edges the prairie, in 
straight lines and short angles, at some places 
advancing, and at others receding, with almost 
the regularity of cleared fields bordering a 
wood. In advance of this dwarf forest, in 
places, are groves of the balsam tree, as they 
are here called, from their yielding a balsam 
which is collected from blisters filled with it 
in the bark of the tree; it is an evergreen, 
and a most beautiful tree. There are two 
other varieties of pine that associate with the 
balsam tree, which almost rival it in beauty, 
neither of which I can name; for it is with 
shame I confess that our party possess but a 
small share of botanic knowledge. The bald 
ground, as the mountain people call the 
prairie, is in places covered with grass, and 
others with a confused mixture of herbs, 
plants, and shrubs, to the most of which we 
were entire strangers. We noticed, however, 
the strawberry vine in abundance, the first of 
which ripens in August. The common goose- 
berry of the gardens, and the whortleberry, 
flourish here in great perfection: we found 
the bushes of the latter loaded on the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth of September, two 
months after the regular season in the valleys 
below. Before taking leave of this part of 
the mountain, I will mention a phenomenon 
that attends it. Owing to the form of the 
valleys and surrounding mountains, there is 
almost always a strong wind blowing up the 
abyss, and over the cliffs; and as we had been 
told that a hat could not be thrown over the 
precipice, one of our company tried the ex- 
periment, which resulted in (to him) an agree- 
able confirmation of the assertion. We now 
set out again on our ramble along the top of 
the mountain in quest of new matters of inte- 
rest, sometimes clambering some lofty point, 
sometimes pausing to admire a balsam grove 
or some insulated tree, or perhaps to gather 
their balsam, or the more inviting whortle- 
berry. We at length arrived at a depression 
in the mountain, where the northern slope is 
more gradual, and here but a short distance 
from the top broke out two bold springs 
whose waters found their way into rivers in 
opposite directions. Seeing these springs, as 
well as several others, are so near the sum- 


its interior; it happened to be a place where} the gulf at our feet; others passing on our 
rock was piled on rock, and the whole covered | right obscured the rays of the sun, but quickly 
with this singular, long, and soft moss ; a de-| vanished from our sight down the southern 
scription of this delightful shade were vain:)slope of the mountain, leaving above an un- 
so, reader, until you can enjoy a ramble in the| clouded sky. But by far the most interesting 
Roan, | must leave it to your imagination to} phenomenon, was produced by those that 
finish the picture, but recollect you may fancy} passed on our left. ‘The lofty mass of rock 
boldly. upon which we were perched, together with 

We now returned to our camp, and soon| its occupants, and even a gun held by one of 
made considerable inroads on the venerable|the party, was most plainly delineated on 
forest of beech and birch, to supply our fire} every cloud that passed on that side; and ex- 
for the night, and at once piled on a number|actly over the shadow with ourselves in the 
of these trees, that were no doubt hundreds| centre, appeared a beautiful arch with all the 
of years old. Night closed down upon us,| colours of the rainbow, though somewhat less 
but not in gloom. The full moon rose in all/ brilliant, and often one of fainter hue encir- 
her grandeur, shedding her soft light around|cled the other. The rainbow appeared to 
us, whilst our fire blazed high and cheerfully} be about fifty feet in height, and described 
against the rock before which we were seated,| rather more than half a circle: as it was be- 
partaking of our suppers, making observations| tween seven and eight o’clock, this beautiful 
on what we had seen, and planning for another| appearance to be on a line with the sun, and 
day. After passing a comfortable night rolled| our station, was necessarily below us, over 
in our great coats before the fire, though oc-|the abyss. We were suddenly roused from 


casionally reminded by the rushing wind, and| further observation of these beautiful pheno- 
the howling of wolves around us, that we ware! 


mena, by the alarming fact that our horses 
not in the habitation of man, the morning! were turning an angle of the dwarf forest, a 
found us out upon the prairie, lost in admira-| short distance from the path by which we 
tion, at a new and unexpected scene, that|ascended. We now had a run of a mile; and 
presented itself beneath us, in the valleys of|caught them just as they were about to take 
Tow and Cain rivers. In the course of the| the path to descend the mountain. 
night the mist had settled in these valleys,} In pursuance of previous plans, we now 
and gave the appearance of an extensive lake,| saddled our horses for a ride to the north- 
studded throughout with islands formed by| eastern extreme of the mountain. Soon after 
the crest of some insular mountain or lofty|setting out on this excursion, whilst each 
point of a ridge appearing above its surface.|was leading his horse from patch to patch, 
On the surface of this, to us beautiful lake,|and bush to bush, in quest of whortleberries, 
the silver beams of the full moon played|we unthoughtedly separated, and wandered 
with a rich and most happy effect: forming a| far from each other: at length four of us met 
striking contrast with the dark gloom of its sur-| at one of the springs before mentioned, where 
rounding mountains ; from this splendid pros-| it was agreed, two should go in search of the 
pect, together with that of the glory of the ris-| lost one, and the others await their return. 
ing sun, we turned to our camp, made anearly| The atmosphere of this elevated region, is 
breakfast, and started for the cliffs; where we| incapable of conveying sound any distance, 
were met by the wind with increased violence,| and our perplexity was greatly increased by 
and piercing cold. The scene was now con-|a dense cloud that now veiled the mountain. 
siderably changed. Clouds lay around the} After a considerable ride in search of the 
horizon, and obscured the most distant moun-| wanderer, our halloos were at length answer- 
tains from view; whilst others in long stra-| ed, and by repeated shouts he was guided to- 
tums, hung over the valley of Tennessee,| wards the place of rendezvous, when we pre- 
apparently without motion. Around and be-| sertly saw him emerging from the clouds in 
neath us, a stratum of clouds was moving} his descent of the mountain, a giant in ap- 
with rapid motion from west to east. Sur-| pearance riding his equally gigantic horse: 
rounding objects no longer loomed as on the| and there wanted but little superstition or 
previous day, and we could now determine} fancy, to have made him some spirit of the 
with some precision, the relative heights of} mountain, coming shrouded in mist to drive 
the surrounding mountains. In this we were) us from his domains. Objects are here mag- 
ell as greatly aided by the lake of mist, which still) nified generally, but the effect is powerfully 
mit, it is difficult to conceive, that they could|slumbered without motion in the valleys ;|increased when seen through the mist; and 
be supported alone by the moisture retained | presenting a surface which to all appearance} in other instances than the one just mention- 
in the earth above their level, from rains, or| was exactly horizontal. In addition to this, the| ed afforded considerable interest and amuse- 
the mist and clouds by which the mountain /stratum of moving clouds_passed in straight} ment. After the natural rejoicing over our lost 
is so frequently capped. lines from one mountain to another, and those | friend, we continued our ride; and amongst 
The simple elegance of the balsam tree,|that before appeared higher than the Roan|the numerous objects that attracted our at- 
with its fanlike boughs, and rich green, stands | now showed themselves decidedly lower. We) tention, the snowbird, though small, was not 
unrivalled: and when combined in a grove,|all now waited impatiently for the clouds to| amongst the least interesting. In the lofty 
with a clean and splendid carpeting of light| strike us, as we felt anxious to be placed in| mountains of this region it has its summer 
green moss contrasting finely with the dark|so novel a situation: nor were we long in| home; and this, must be to them a paradise. 
green of the thick and interlocked boughs/suspense. They came up the abyss, and| They riot in these cool and delightful shades, 
above, forms one of the most splendid sylvan | passed us literally on the wings of the wind ;| flit out upon the prairie, where, in the seed 
scenes that can well be conceived. sometimes striking the point we occupied| of a profuse growth of grass and plants, they 
Whilst my companions were engaged in|suddenly shut all objects from view; and as| find an abundance of food, and (what I pre- 
gathering balsam on the environs of one of| quickly passed away, leaving the eye at liberty | sume suits them well) are enveloped in clouds 
these groves, I for the first time penetrated/to roam over valley and mountain, or fathom] for weeks together. They make their nests 
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upon the ground, or some little projection of first half mile, till the cavern is no more than| places affording room for only one person to 
rock, raise their young, and on the approach) ten feet in height and as many in breadth: at proceed. Here we found a beautiful stream 
of winter, in the flight of an hour, can gain| which place a partition has been erected, with| of pure water, winding its way along between 
some neighbouring vale, or in that of a few|a door of convenient dimensions, for the pur-|the rocks. ‘The situation of this part of the 
days, the barn yard of some Jersey or Penn-| pose of protecting the lights of visiters. There| cavern is rendered really awful, from its be- 

































































































































































































































sylvania farmer. Of the geology of the coun-| is at this place a current of air passing in-| ing associated with a variety of names that 
try we have had in view, I will here briefly| wardly for six months, and outwardly for the 


remark, that a person with an eye to this sub-| remainder of the year. 


travellers have given it. The portrait of his 


Sufficiently strong is| satanic majesty is painted here upon the rock, 


ject, passing from north to south, on approach- |it, that, were it not for the door which has|and a large flat stone, resting its corners upon 


ing the Cumberland mountain by the way of| been made, it would be impossible to preserve 
Big Sandy river, is struck with the abrupt|an open light. It is called the mouth as far as 
rise of the mountains from the narrow vallies) this place, on account of its being the extent 
of the influence of daylight, which here ap- 


of this stream and its tributaries, and 
depth to which these streams have cut: in- 
deed, so trifling is the fall, that flats can be 
run up through these mountains, to the very 


foot of the Cumberland. ‘The rock formation) cently manufactured into saltpetre. 


is principally a loose sandstone, together 
with slate, shale, and stone coal, and near 
the top of the Cumberland mountain exten- 
sive cliffs of limestone unexpectedly present 





themselves: on the southern side of this; closing the door behind us. 


pears like a small star. Formerly, when the 
cavern was first discovered, this part was 
nearly filled with earth, which has been re- 


Having prepared ourselves with a sufficient 








jews others, is called his dining-table. A 


short distance from this is a place said to be 
his furging shop. On the whole, they are 
admirably calculated to frighten the coward- 
‘ly. We return to the main cavern, and re- 
sume our course, climbing over rocks that 
had evidently fallen from above, and passing 
a number of rooms on our right and left. 
With much exertion we reached the place 


quantity of provision, oil, and candles, and denominated the “ six corners,” in conse- 


taking two persons as guides, we took our last, quence of six rooms or caverns here taking 


view of the daylight, and proceeded forward, | different directions. 


Immediately we 


Not having time to ex- 


‘amine these, we proceeded to the first water- 


' 


mountain the formation is pretty much the) found ourselves in thick and almost palpable! fall, about two miles farther, over a level 
same to the valley of Clinch river, although darkness; the whole of our four lights spread! plain. The track of persons who might have 


the features of the country are widely differ- | 


ent: the mountains rise more gradually, and | height at this place, that we were hardly able) in the sand as when first made. 


but a feeble radiance about us. Such is the 


preceded us for ages, was as plainly visible 
There is no 


have extensive tracts of table land upon their) to discover the top; and to see from one side |air stirring that would move the slightest 


summits. The valley of Clinch abounds with| 


to the other was utterly impossible. From 


limestone, containing an abundance of marine|this place extended several caverns, or, as 


organic remains. In this valley nature has 
shown off her handy work in an eminent 
degree in her lofty and picturesque cliffs, 
numerous and extensive caverns, and the 
magnificent natural bridge of Scott county, 
Virginia: which is considered by many, not 
a less object of curiosity, than the far famed 
natural bridge of Rockbridge county in the 
same state. On approaching the southern 
side of the valley of ‘Tennessee, no traces of 
organic remains are discovered ; the forma- 
tion is transition ; and the rocks are principally 
compact limestone, sandstone, grey wacke, and 
slate : together with extensive banks of brown 
iron ores. On reaching the mountains bor- 
dering upon North Carolina the primitive 
formation takes place; which continues at 
least one hundred and fifty miles southeast ; 
including the gold region, and offering as 
splendid a field for the mineralogist, as could 
be desired. After taking a survey of the 
vallies of Watauga and Doe river from some 
points towards the eastern end of the moun- 
tain, we determined to return and descend: 
to this resolution we were rather hastened by 
fair prospects of being soaked with rain, 
which, by the time we reached the foot, be- 
gan to come upon us. We determined, how- 
ever, to break for home, and arrived in our 
quarters in the cove, some time in the night, 
weary, wet, and hungry. X. Y. Z. 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
THE KENTUCKY CAVERN. 


Abridged from a letter written by a correspondent of the New 
England Review. 


In the month of December 1826, the writer, 
in company with another gentleman, being on 
his way from Louisville to Nashville, took oc- 
casion to visit this cave. Its entrance was in 
a deep declivity of a hill. 
the mouth are about forty feet in height by 


The dimensions of| appearance. 


travellers have named them, rooms, in differ- 
ent directions. ‘This part of the cave is called 
the “first hopper.” The soil at the bottom 
of the cave is very light, and strongly impreg- 
nated with salt. The sides and top are formed 
of rock. We proceeded forward, passing se- 
veral rooms on our right, and one on our left, 
until we arrived at the second hopper, a dis- 
tance of four miles from the mouth. About 
a mile in the rear of this, was pointed out to 
us by our guide, the place where the celebrated 
mummy was found, which is now exhibiting 
in the American Museum of New York. 


the cavern, enveloped in a mat, and in a com- 
plete state of preservation. 

We next entered the room denominated the 
“haunted chamber.”’ It is nearly two miles 
in length, twenty feet in height, and ten in 
preadth, extending nearly the whole length in 
a right line. The top is formed of smooth 
white stone, soft, and much resembling the 
plastering of a room. 

There is a small quantity of water constant- 
ly (though almost imperceptibly) falling from 
above, which, in the course of ages, has worn 
out from the stone at the top of some beauti- 
ful pillars, which extend to the bottom of the 
room. They have the appearance of being 
the work of art. In one of them, there is 
formed a complete chair, with arms, which has 
received the name of “ arm-chair.”’ 

By this side is a clear pool of water, 
strongly impregnated with sulphur. The sides 
of the room are likewise elegantly adorned 
with a variety of figures, formed from the 
stone at the top, and coming down upon the 
sides of the cavern, like icicles in the winter, 


feather, or prevent the impression of a foot- 
step from remaining for centuries. 

We now directed our course to the chief 
city, about one mile farther. A large hill, 
| situated in the centre of the cave, would have 
exhibited a most commanding prospect, if the 
darkness had not obstructed our vision. One 
of us, however, standing upon the top, with a 
light stationed at different parts of its base, 
obtained a novel and interesting view of the 
cavern. ‘There is an echo here that is very 
powerful, and we improved it with a song, 
/much to our gratification. We started for- 
ward again, travelling over a plain of two 





It; miles extent, and about the same distance 
was found in a sitting posture, by the side of, 


| over the rocks and hills, when we arrived at 
the second waterfall. The water here dashed 
into a pit below of immense depth. A cir- 
cumstance occurred here that had nearly 
| proved fatal to one of us. The sides of the 
|pit are formed of loose rocks, and we amused 
ourselves by rolling them down, in order to 
hear them strike the bottom. Such is the 
depth of it, that a minute elapsed before we 
could hear them strike, and the sound but 
very faint. One of our party venturing too 
near, for the purpose of rolling a stone, start- 
ed the foundation on which he stood, and 
was precipitated down about twenty feet, 
with the tumbling stones; but fortunately a 
projecting rock saved him from destruction. 
This put an end to all our amusements; and be- 
ing much fatigued with a travel of twenty-four 
hours on fuot, and seeing no fairer prospect 
of finding the end than when we commenced, 
we concluded to return. We accordingly 
took up our line of march, returning the way 
we came. After being forty-two hours ab- 
sent from the light of day, we again found 
ourselves at the mouth of the cavern, and 


from the eaves of buildings, the reflections of| gave ourselves up to a refreshing sleep. 


our lights upon them forming a most brilliant 
At the end of this room we de- 


There are a number of pits of great depth, 
in different parts of the cave, which make it 


scended a kind of natural staircase, to the| necessary to be very careful in exploring it. 


fifty in breadth, decreasing gradually for the|depth of near three hundred feet, in many 





There is danger also of taking some unex- 
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plored room, and becoming so lost as not to 
be able to find the way out. ‘This is, how- 
ever, obviated by the precaution that has been 
taken, as far as has been explored, to place 
the figure of an arrow at the entrance of every 
room, pointing to the mouth of the cave. Care 
should always be taken to preserve the lights, 
as it would be impossible for any one to find 
the way back in darkness, farther than the 
first hopper. We found the names of ladies 
inscribed at the farthest points we reached ; 
and our guide remarked that they were the 
most courageous visiters he had. For three 
miles from the mouth, the sides and top of 
the cavern are covered with a remarkable 
quantity of bats, hanging down from the top 
in the form of bee-hives, from two to three 
feet thick. They are in a torpid state, and 
are seldom known to fly. ‘There are about 
twenty different rooms that have been disco- 
vered, and but three of them that have been 
explored to the end. This vast cavern is ap- 
parently hollow beneath, from the sound that 
is made by walking through many of the 
rooms. It would probably take months to 
explore to the end of all the rooms that have 
been, and which remain to be discovered. 
The moving of some few obstructions, at a 
trifling expense, and lighting of the cavern, 
would enable a stage to go with safety to the 
second waterfall, a distance of fifteen miles. 


For ‘‘ The Friend."’ 
PHENOMENA OF VISION. 
(Continued from page 309.) 

According to one of the fundamental laws 
of optics, rays of light, while transmitted 
through a medium of the same density, pro- 
ceed in straight lines. If, therefore, a hole be 
bored in the window-shutter of a darkened 
room, through which alone light is allowed to 
enter, so as to fall upon a white sheet placed 
to receive it, it is evident that each ray sent off 
from the objects outside, which passes through 
the aperture, will illuminate a different part of 
the sheet, and consequently, the whole exter- 
nal scene will be faithfully represented upon it ; 
each point of the images preserving among 
themselves the same relative situation which 
the different points of the objects do in nature. 
As, however, but few of the rays of light sent 
off by the objects outside, could pass through 
this small aperture, the images produced by 
them would necessarily be faint; and if, to 
remedy this, the aperture is enlarged, although 
the images would become brighter, yet the 
numerous rays of light crossing and interming- 
ling with each other, will so spread them and 
mar their outlines, that the picture becomes 
confused. But if in the enlarged opening we 
place a double convex lens, (which, according 
to a law of optics before mentioned, bends the 
rays of light passing through it, so as to bring 
them to a focus,) then the luminous cones pro- 
ceeding from the different objects outside the 
house, will converge within, so that a beauti- 
ful miniature but distinct image of each, will 
be formed. This constitutes the well known 
instrument called a Camera Obscura. The 
organ of sight is constructed upon the same 
principles, and the mode of operation is exactly 
similar, modified and adjusted, however, so as 


to combine within itself a degree of perfection, 
as an optical instrument, which can never be 
reached by the utmost exertions of human art. 
Experience and observation demonstrate, that 
the formation of a perfect image upon the reti- 
na at the bottom of the eye, is necessary for 
distinct vision ; and accordingly, the cornea, 
aqueousand vitreous humours, and chrystalline 
lens, are, as I have already shown, a series of 
refractive bodies, so constituted and placed, as 
to concentrate the luminous rays, and form 
upon the retina a faithful delineation, in minia- 
ture, of the external scene. That this is actu- 
ally the case, is easily demonstrated by direct 
experiment, although, when we consider the 
vast number of objects which may be contain- 
ed in the field of vision, the smallness yet ex- 
actness of the picture which must be formed, 
seems almost incredible. If we take the eye 
of an ox, for instance, and carefully dissecting 
off the back part of the sclerotic coat, and 
scraping the choroid so as to expose the trans- 
parent retina, place it in an aperture in a win- 
dow-shutter of a darkened room, the images 
of all those objects so situated as to send part 
of the rays of light reflected from them through 
the pupil of the eye, will be distinctly seen, 
traced with the most admirable delicacy and 
precision upon the retina. 


In order to elucidate the manner in which 
the rays of light passing from any object to the 
eye, are so concentrated as to form its correct 
representation upon the expansion of the optic 
nerve, let us suppose the organ to be directed 
towards the figure ofa man. As has been ob- 
served in a previous number, light is sent off 
in all directions, from every point in the surfa- 
ces of visible bodies, and moves in straight 
lines. It is obvious that those rays of light 
which proceed from the different points of the 
figure, and fall upon the transparent cornea, 
can alone be subservient to vision. Those 
which fall upon the white of the eye, are re- 
flected, as are likewise a part of those which 
strike the cornea ; these latter give rise to the 
image which we observe when we look directly 
into the organ ; and also produce its brillian- 
cy. Those rays which enter the cornea, pass- 
ing from the air, a rarer into a denser medi- 
um, are refracted and made to converge 
towards a focus behind it. Thusa large num- 
ber of rays emitted from the respective points, 
and which had diverged widely from each 
other, are, by passing through the cornea, and 
arriving in the anterior chamber of the eye, 
brought near together again. The direction 
of the light after passing the cornea, is towards 
the pupil, but a considerable portion is arrested 
in its course by the iris, and being reflected 
back, displays the colour of that body. The 
convergence of the rays, however, gives occa- 
sion to the entrance of a much greater number 
of them through the pupil, and necessarily in- 
creases the intensity of the light. In passing 
through the two chambers containing the aque- 
ous humour, the light undergoes but little 
change; but when it arrives at the chrystalline 
lens, it is subjected to the most important 
modification. This body, in consequence of 
its density, and the convexity of its anterior 
and posterior surfaces, possesses a much high- 


ous humour. Its effect, therefore, is to render 
the rays which come through the pupil still 
more convergent, thereby increasing the inten- 
sity of the light, and directing it towards the 
bottom of the eye. The rays of light passing 
off from the point observed, having undergone 
in their course, thus far, a series of changes, 
all calculated to bring a large number of them 
to a focus, and thereby render the point Ccis- 
tinct, it now becomes necessary that they 
should be spread out upon the sentient extremi- 
ty of the optic nerve, which alone is capable of 
receiving any impression from them. The 
vitreous humour is, as we have before seen, of 
sufficient consistence and bulk to support and 
give a large extent to the retina; but it pos- 
sesses less refractive power than the chrystalline 
lens, and consequently, the rays of light, upon 
passing into it, diverge again from each other ; 
but the posterior surface of the lens so modifies 
this divergence, as to bring all the oblique rays 
to a fucus, and consequently gives a represen- 
tation of the pcint from which they proceed. 
What is here said of the rays coming from one 
radiant point, applies equally to all others, so 
that there must necessarily be formed upon the 
retina at the bottom of the eye, an exact image 
of the body before it. The choroid coat which 
lays behind the retina, and is covered with its 
black pigment, completely arrests and absorbs 
the rays of light which may strike against it. 
It is important to observe that, as the rays of 
light which proceed from the upper part of an 
object, unite, after their refraction by the hu- 
mours of the eye, upon the lower part, and 
those from the lower upon the upper part of 
the retina, consequently, the picture or repre- 
sentation of the object is inverted. 

Before leaving the subject of the refraction 
of light in the eye, I will just observe—ex- 
periment proves that the relative proportion 
and situation of the humours are precisely such 
as is necessary to bring the rays of light to 
the proper foci upon the retina; and that 
when, by accident or a surgical operation, the 
most minute portion of either the aqueous or 
vitreous escapes, or when any part of the cor- 
nea is removed or obscured, or the chrystalline 
altered, the image no longer has its distinct- 
ness, but is badly defined and slightly illumi- 
nated. We may now see another of the many 
points in which the eye possesses a superiority 
over the camera obscura. ‘The expansion of 
the optic nerve occupies at least two thirds 
of the circumference of the eye-ball, it being 
of obvious importance that it should have as 
much space as possible; and its spherical 
shape adapts the retina for receiving every 
portion of the images produced by refraction; 
whereas, had they been received upon a plane 
surface, as they usually are in the camera 
obscura, a considerable portion of the image 
would have been indistinct. I have in a 
former number observed, that a great dif- 
ficulty which opticians have to contend with 
in the construction of their instruments is the 
** aberration of sphericity.” Nature in form- 
ing the human eye has solved this difficulty by 
simple but effectual means. They have been 
already pointed out when describing the iris 
and chrystalline lens. The “ aberration of re- 


er refractive power than the cornea and aque-'!frangibility” produced by lenses of the same 





















































































































































density dispersing the different coloured rays! 
of a pencil of white light; and which con-| 
sequently impairs the distinctness of the image, 
and paints it in various hues, even when the! 
object is itself colourless; is perfectly re-| 
medied in the eye, by the nice adjustment of} 
the densities, and consequent refractive powers| 
of its different humours ; they being so exactly 
proportioned, that the dispersion of one is 
counteracted by the convergence of another, | 
and the ray of light is brought to the proper! 


THE FRIEND. 





elongated. Atthe same time, the minute mus- 
cles of the iris are thrown into action, and the 
pupil so contracted as to exclude the most di- 
vergent rays of light, which, if admitted, might 
mar the distinctness of the image. 

The object, then, of the whole complicated For “The Friend.” 
apparatus which I have endeavoured to des-| Amidst the declension from primitive purity 
cribe, is, to form the images of external objects| and zea!, which is too manifest in religious 
upon the retina, which we have seen is the| society, it affords an agreeable relief to recur 
expansion of the optic nerve. As before ob-| to the lives and sentiments of those who have 
served, these images are inverted, and the| preceded us but a few yeas, and who gave 


the nearest and most distant objects, the most 
minute portion of matter, aud bodies of the 
largest magnitude.” 

(To be continued ) 





focus on the retina in its original integrity.| question has been repeatedly asked, how is it| evidence that the head of the church kindled 


According to the known laws regulating the 
transmission and refraction of light, the focus 
at which the rays are concentrated behind a 
lens is situated nearer or further from it, in 
proportion to the distance of the object from 
which they are sent off. Rays issuing from 
points placed at a small distance from the eye 
enter it widely spread or diverging from each 
other; while those from objects at a much 
greater distance, enter almost parallel with 
each other. Hence, if the refracting bodies 
retained their relative position, the rays differ- 
ing so much upon entering, could not come to 
the same point behind them, and every object 
would have to be brought to the same distance 
from the eye before it could be distinguished by 
it. But the usefulness of the organ requires that 
it should recognize, with equal distinctness, ob- 
jects which are within a few inches, and those 
removed at the distance of miles ; it, therefore, 
has bestowed upon it the power of so altering 
its own internal arrangement, as to make the 
point of concourse of the rays from bodies 
situated at different distances, always fall criti- 
cally upon the retina. It is true, objects may 
be so closely approximated to the eye, as to 
become indistinct in consequence of the focus 
falling behind the retina; and there is a limit, 
beyond which they are no longer visible, be- 
cause of the light from them being absorbed 
before reaching the retina, or so feeble as not 
to make the necessary impression ; but in gen- 
eral, the organ accommodates itself so as to 
meet every exigency, and faithfully responds 
to the will, by portraying the scene towards 
which the attention may be turned. So mi- 
nute is the alteration necessary to attain this 
end, that the means by which it is effected, for 
a long time eluded observation; and after being 
the subject of much controversy, the mode of 
its accomplishment is not yet determinately 
settled by physiologists. It, however, is pretty 
generally conceded, that the necessary change 
consists in the approach and recession of the 
cornea and lens to and from the retina, precisely 
as we lengthen or shorten the distance between 
the glasses of a telescope, and in the contrac- 
tion and dilatation of the pupil. It may be re- 
collected, that the muscles which move the 
eye-ball, are so inserted around it, that if they 
all contract together, the ball will be compress- 
ed so as to change its globular shape. Now, 
when we are looking at an object near the eye, 
we are conscious of an effort, which is the re- 
sult of the contraction of these muscles ; the 
eye-ball is (if I may use the expression) squeez- 
ed by them, whereby the cornea is rendered 
more round and prominent, the chrystalline lens 


a 
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underneath is pushed forward, and the axis of| such limited dimensions, such vast powers as that find it.” 


vision (as the depth of the eye is called) is 


that we see the object in its proper position ?|in their hearts an ardent love for his cause. 
Philosophers have vainly puzzled themselves|In every generation characters of this descrip- 
in endeavouring to explain a difficulty, which| tion will be found. The more fervent their de- 
does not exist except in their own imagina-| votion to his service, and the greater the con- 
tions. While some have taught that we do} trast between the purity and self-denial of their 
originally see every thing upside down, and) lives, and the degenerated religion of many of 
that touch corrects the error so effectually,| their contemporaries, the more difficult will 
and at so early a period, that we soon become) have been their path. But according to the 
unconscious of the delusion ; others have sup-| day so has their strength been. A few of this 
posed that we rectified the inverted impression | description are often made a great blessing in 
by reference to the position of our own bodies,| the church, both by maintaining its principles 
and thereby place them in the same relation to| and discipline, and stirring up the same zeal 
ourselves as if they wereerect. Butthe grandjin others. Ata period of very general laxity, 
error in all these speculations arises from sup-| John Churchman, John Griffith, Joseph White, 
posing, that the mind, which alone takes cogni-| and several others, animated with a lively ex- 
zance of the impression, looks, as we do, upon| ercise of spirit for the honour of truth, and the 
the scene depicted on the retina ; forgetting| welfare of the Society, made extensive visits to 
that i¢ requires no interior eye to regard the! the declining churches, and through the power 
image, but refers the impression immediately| and wisdom furnished by the Great Head, be- 
to the part of the object producing it, so that} came instrumental in restoring order and pro- 
if the lower part of the retina is impressed by| per engagement in many meetings for the sup- 
a ray from the upper part of a body, or vice} port of our Christian testimonies, and a course 
versa, the mind recognizes it as the nerve re-| of conduct consistent therewith. Their faith- 
ceives it, and no error can exist. How ex-| fulness quickened others, and the fruits of it 
tremely sensible to the irritation of light, must} drew forth acknowledgments to the mercy and 
the retina’of the human eye be, when we con-| kindness of the Shepherd of Israel, not only 
sider with what subtilty of touch, and accura-|for putting them forth, but in going before 
cy of delineation, every part of an extensive|and blessing the work in their hands. Can 
landscape is depicted upon its minute surface,| we not believe that were the members of So- 
not only in their proper situation, but with all) ciety who take the principal management of 
their varied tints. ‘Few spectacles’’ (to use| its affairs sufficiently loosened from the world, 
the words of a recent author), ‘* are more cal-| and devoted to the service of Christ, he would 
culated to raise our admiration than this deli-|raise the same godly care to investigate the 
cate picture, which nature has, with exquisite| condition of meetings, and stir up a righteous 
art, and with the finest touches of her pencil,| concern to support our testimonies and disci- 
spread over the smooth canvass of this subtle} pline, and to visit Friends in their families, in 
nerve ; a picture which, though scarcely occu-| order to restore and preserve the self-denial 
pying a space of half an inch in diameter, con-|and simplicity which become the followers 
tains the delineation of a boundless scene of|of Christ? Are we not too generally slumber- 
earth and sky ; full of all kinds of objects, some| ing at our posts, or suffering ourselves to be 
at rest, and others in motion; yet all accu-| diverted from the one thing needful, by mat- 
rately represented as to their forms, colours,|ters of an outward, or speculative nature ? 
and positions, and followed in all their changes, | Certain it is that an exercise of soul for their 
without the least interference, irregularity, or}own salvation, and the evidence in their 
confusion. Every one of those countless and|countenances that they have been with Jesus 
stupendous orbs of fire, whose light, after trav-|in this all important work, is discoverable in 
elling immeasurable regions of space, at length| too few. The engagements of time and sense, 
reaches our eye, is collected on its narrowjand a profession of religion which imposes 
curtain into a luminous focus of inconceivable| the least bar to such gratifications, seems to 
minuteness ; and yet this almost infinitesimal suit the popular appetite of the present day. 
point shall be sufficient to convey to the mind, | But religion, like its great Author, is the same 
through the medium of the optic nerve and/ yesterday, to-day, and for ever. We can nei- 
brain, a knowledge of the existence and posi-|ther alter its nature nor weaken its obliga- 
tion of the far distant luminary from which that| tions. It is no time-serving thing. The 
light emanated. How infinitely surpassing all conditions of eternal life will not be changed 
the limits of our conception, must be the intel-|to suit the ever varying taste of unregenerate 
ligence and power of that Being, who planned man. “ Strait is the gate, and narrow is the 
and executed an instrument, comprising within, way that leadeth unto life, and few there be 
“If any man will come after 
the eye, which takes cognizance at once, of me let him deny himself, take up his cross 
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daily and follow me.” Christ made himself, 


of no reputation amongst men, and so must/as patterns of primitive times and friends. 
his followers be willing to sacrifice theirs,| There is something wonderfully great and ex- 
whenever it comes in competition with their) cellent, seen only by those eyes which the Lord 
allegiance to him. hath opened, in the native simplicity of the 

Respecting the concern for the restoration truth, and that estate into which it gradually 


fruitfulness of old age. I looked upon them 





relish or taste for the substantial truths of the 
| gospel, in a plain simple dress; nor to read 
| books, holding forth the same, unless they find 
some delicacy in the style and composition. 
An honest substantial minister may wade into 
the several states of people, in order to bring 


of order, and the administration of the disci-| brings a man, who, in a total denial of self,| forth suitably thereunto, in the native simplicity 


line under the influence of divine wisdom, 
John Griffiths remarks :-— I take to have been very much the case with 
«Great and marvellous hath been the Lord’s| Friends in the beginning, which rendered them 
condescension and goodness, manifested for|so very obnoxious to the spirit of the world ; 
our help and preservation many ways ; one| than which, there is nothing more opposite to 
whereof I cannot well omit a short remark} a redeemed state: so that the more any are 


hath fully given up to be formed by it. 





upon, viz. the reviving of ancient zeal for the 
promotion of discipline and good order, which 
I find is almost general throughout the society, 
that spirit of sound judgment, and the burning 
of that holy fire, which the Lord doth kindle 
in the hearts of the faithful, has never been 
wholly extinguished, since we have been a 
people ; though in some places, through the 
neglect of many, it hath burned rather faint 
and languid. This has of late been much 
augmented, and the number of those who will 
not take bribes (that is, through favour and 
affection pervert judgment) increased. I pray 
God, for his great name’s sake, and his peo- 
ple’s preservation, this good work may pros- 
per! Public ministry, though a great blessing, 
help, and comfort to God’s people, may be 
shunned, evaded, and turned off by individuals: 
but the church cannot easily lose ground, under 
a godly, impartial administration of sound 
judgment, and dealing in the way of good 
order and discipline, as this brings judgment 
home. Thou art the man. Here individuals 
must condemn the evil, or be disunited from 
the body, that it may not be infected or en- 
dangered by their defection.” 

It is a striking fact, that the sound substan- 
tial members of our Society have ever main- 
tained the same sentiments respecting the 
character of its founders, and the degeneracy 
from the testimonies which they bore, in 
every period of its existence. ‘There have 
been always those raised up, who were made 
quick of discernment in the light of the Lord, 
and emboldened to expose defection in prin- 
ciple and practice whenever it has occurred. 
The subjoined account, and the interesting 
remarks connected with it, given by John 
Griffith, confirm this opinion. 

“] went from Kendal to Lancaster. The 
quarterly select meeting for ministers and 
elders was first held; wherein our ancient 
friend James Wilson bore a noble, evangelical 
testimony, to the instruction, edification, and 
great comfort of friends. Next day was held 
their quarterly meeting for discipline, in which, 
through the efficacy of divine power, I had 
some open weighty service. I cannot well 
forbear remarking the great satisfaction and 
pleasure | had at this meeting, in beholding, 
and having the acceptable company of three 
honourable, worthy, ancient friends, viz. James 
Wilson, Lydia Lancaster, and Grace Cham- 
bers; who, I think, all bore living and power- 
ful testimonies therein, in a very affecting 
manner, to the holy efficacy of that everlasting 
truth which had been with them all their life 
long. Oh! it was a time of much humbling 
encouragement, to see their greenness and 











drawn out of the corrupt ways and spirit of 
the world, the more they are hated by it. 
This is obvious, when we consider the treat-| 
ment which Christ our Lord, in whom the| 
Godhead dwelt bodily, met with. If many; 
in profession with us are nearer in unity and 
peace with the world now, than our friends 
were formerly, let it not be understood as a 
token of their advancement in the nature and 
spirit of true religion; but the contrary, viz. 
that they are fallen nearer thereunto, and be- 
come more like it in spirit, though somewhat 
different as to the exterior part of religion, 
which the world cares not much for, when it 
finds that in the main we are making advances 
towards them. Our friends formerly delivered 
themselves in ministry and writing, in a plain, 
simple style and language, becoming the cause 
they were sincerely engaged to promote ; 
chiefly aiming to speak and write, so as to 
convey the power and efficacy of the pure 
truth, to that of God in the consciences of 
men. It is no small glory to the righteous 
cause we are engaged to promote, that it has| 


This|of the truth, and his labour herein be seen, 


gladly owned and received, by the citcumcis- 
ed in heart and ears, where his lot is cast; yet 
the sort of people amongst us above mentioned, 
of which I fear there are many, do not know, 
nor much regard him, scarcely thinking it 
worth their while to attend the meetings such 
a one is engaged to visit. But if they hear of 
one coming who is noted for learning and elo- 
quence, though perhaps far short of the other 
in depth of experience, what following after 
him from meeting to meeting! Enough, if 
the instrument is not pretty well grounded, to 
puff it up with a vain conceit of itself, and to 
exalt it above measure. Some have with sor- 
row observed, much hurt has been done 
amongst us, by such great imprudence. I 
have often seen reason to conclude popularity 
and common applause is no safe rule to judge 
of the real worth of a minister. Therefore, 
when I have heard much crying-up of any in- 
strument, I have been apt to doubt its safe 
standing, and holding out to the end; which it 
cannot possibly do, if the same desire prevails 
to speak, as there is in such people to hear. 
I am persuaded, if such keep upon a right 
bottom, they will at times find it their duty to 
starve and disappoint such cravings after 
words.” 


Although the practice of holding meetings 


made such a mighty progress in the world,| for discipline on first day, or in the afternoon 


upon a better foundation than that of human 
helps and learned accomplishments. The 
very first and most eminent instruments raised, 
to propogate the same, were illiterate men, 
1 Cor. cap. i. ver. 26, 27, 28, and 29. May 
these things be weightily considered by all 
those who seem to aim at seeking credit to 
the Society, by means of those outward embel- 
lishments, from which our worthy ancients 
were wholly turned, to seek and wait for that 
living power and holy authority, which alone 
is able to carry on the work of man’s redemp- 
tion to the end of time: the departure from 
which opened the door effectually for the 
apostacy to overspread; then human wisdom 
and learning became, in the estimation of de- 
generate Christians, essentially necessary to 
make winisters of the gospel. But the early 
ministers and writers in the Christian church 
became very eminent another way, as we have 
great reason to believe most of them were illi- 
terate men; and such of them who had attained 
human learning, when the power of the gospel 
was inwardly revealed, laid all such accom- 
plishments down at the feet of that power, to 
whom every knee must bow, and every tongue 
must confess: so that we find them counting 
all that as dross and dung, to which men, in 
their corrupt wills and wisdom, give the high- 
est place for usefulness, as above hinted. And 
I think, some amongst us fall very little short 
of the same disposition of mind, though they 
do not care to own it in words; for I have 
divers times observed, some have but little 


of other days of the week, may not now ob- 
tain, yet some useful hints against the haste 
which may be sometimes felt to go through 
with the concerns of a meeting, in as little 
time as possible, may be derived from the 
following, taken from the same journal. 

“‘ From thence I went to Coothill, and the 
20th was at their first-day meeting, whérein I 
was largely concerned in a close rousing testi- 
mony. I was very sharp against the inordi- 
nate love of the world, which, and other un- 
due liberty, seemed to me to have almost laid 
that meeting waste. Their monthly meeting 
of business was held that day, which to me 
was another token of their little regard to the 
great cause of religion and virtue, that they 
could not find it in their hearts to bestow an- 
other day for transacting the weighty affairs of 
the church, which I have always observed to 
be the case, where Friends are really alive in 
religion, and not narrewed up by the love of 
the world. It hath often appeared wonderful 
to me, how the professors of truth dare offer 
such an indignity to the infinite being, and his 
awful work, as to put it off until it suits them 
best, and when they are likely to suffer the 
least disadvantage in that respect to their out- 
ward affairs. What is pointed out by the of- 
ferings under the law, being of the first year 
and without blemish? And what is meant by 
offering the first-fruits to the Lord? Oh, how 
ungratefully do some act, as if any thing, or 
any time, was good enough to offer him! I 
have observed in some places, though I can 
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THE FRIEND. 








with comfort say, it was but in very few,|The flowers of Poesy thy child had found, 


that they hold their monthly and quarterly 
meetings in the afternoon, and having thus 


limited themselves for time, they seem as if] An 


they could spare but little of it in silent wait- 
ing, to seek the Lord’s blessed assistance, and 
in faith to look for the pouring forth of the 
holy spirit promised in this gospel day. But 
I have observed them to enter on the business 
as they have come out of the world; moving in 
these weighty affairs in man’s natural abilities, 
whereby darkness reigns, and the glorious 
light and life of truth is obscured, and they 
come to be so benighted, as to see no neces- 
sity to wait for it. ‘Thus all living zeal, and 
every qualification for carrying on the Lord’s 
work is lost, and vain man thinks he can do 
without it. I am well assured, by living ex- 
perience, as well as the practice truth hath 
led Friends into in all places (a few excepted) 
that it is the indispensable duty of our Society, 
every where, to dedicate a week-day, viz. a 


day when they are not debarred by the laws of] Are very fragile: the worm doth linger 


the land to follow their outward business, for 
transacting the weighty affairs of discipline 
and good order; and to meet in the fore-part 
thereof, men and women together, then and 





tions throughout his long and useful life, and espe- 
cially in the high judicial office which he filled for 
more than thirty-four years—and knowing, from 
their closer intercourse with him, better than any 
other community can know, the virtues that adorned 
his private character; the amiable simplicity of his 
manners, his unaffected modesty; his cheerful and 
happy temper; his habits of self-denial; his warm 
benevolence towards all men; his active beneficence 
and unbounded charity, not only prompt when sought, 
but ever seeking objects of kindness—feeling, there- 
fore, that though this whole nation may join with 
them in equal veneration of the wise statesman, the 
just judge, and the blameless patriot, none can have 
felt such love for the man as they have felt, or can 
mourn his loss as they mourn it.” 


And she would gather thee new stores again ;— 

And over Greece and fair Italian scenes 

Thy wayward minion sped her tireless way. 

d as I said—with lowly drooping wings, 

And gems bedimm’d and clouded, she came back, 

Her rainbow plumage soiled in the dust. 

But did she ’mong her treasures ever bring 

Aught that could glad thee in thy dying hour? 

Was the great pearl of richest price unfound— 

And quite neglected for her glittering gems? 
Thy spirit has gone forth ! 

Thou didst lie down in the bright hours of spring ; 

The fair anemones, and violets, 

And all the sisterhood of gentle flowers 

That do make up “ the jewelry of Nature,” 

Were sweetly blooming in their lovely haunts. 

Earth with her blushing honours thick about her 

Look’d as a bride in splendid robes attired ; 

The wild-birds in the woods were caroling, 

The little waterfalls and pebbly brooks 

Did foam and murmur in the breezy shade ; 

And in her leafy covert the lorn dove 

Did mourn for the return of her dead love, 

And through the air there were sweet melodies 

My pen cannot describe.— 

Oh !—Earth is very fair—and yet her charms 


The timidity of F. A. may take courage 
from the promptitude with which we have 
entertained her offering. Should more such 
“occasionally walk forth from their retire- 
ment,” we shall be glad to afford them an 
asylum. 


Huber may be informed that we are pleased 
with the manner in which he has treated his 
subject thus far, and hope he will not hesitate 
to complete the series to the extent of his 
plan. 


Very near the root of her enjoyments ; 

And often when they seem about to bloom, 
And when they look “ too glorious for decay,” 
Just in that hour the canker-worm destroys. 
And, gifted Hemans !—thou didst love to dwell 


there to wait upon the Lord, for the virtue of| In the wide halls of imagery; and ’mong hat 


his holy spirit; and when they have thus wait- 
ed a proper time, then the men and women in 
their separate apartments, with awful fear, and 
a weighty care upon all their minds as in the 
presence of the Lord, to proceed in their re- 
spective parts of this great work; which is the 
Lord’s, and cannot possibly be profitably done 
but by his immediate assistance. This l leave 
upon record, as ny well-grounded testimony 
for God and his church.” 





For “ The Friend.”’ 
ON THE DEATH OF FELICIA HEMANS, 


WHO EXPIRED A FEW WEEKS SINCE AT DUBLIN. 
“« Oh for thy wings—thou Dove ! 
Now sailing by with sunshine on thy breast, 
That borne like thee above, 

I too might flee away and be at rest!""—F. H. 
And thou didst wish for the dove’s azure wings, 
And longed to reach those peaceful courts above, 
To rest thee by the “streams that do make glad,” 
The fair and glorious city of our God! 

Thy spirit has gone forth ; 
The dim and shadowy portals now are pass’d, 
And thou hast trodden the dark vale of death. 
But didst thou, in that dread, tremendous hour, 
Lean on the staff of the True Comforter ? 
Was thy dying breath received in Jesus’ bosom, 
And thy stay on the ulone Mighty Helper ? 
Did the hoarse dash of Jordan’s waters 
Bring to thee no fear? We hear not of thy hopes— 
We know not of thy views beyond the grave. 
Tidings came that sufferings keen oppressed thee, 

Pain and long-sickness wore thy body down, 
And Fancy, from her airy realms, returned 
To make researches there—no more forever !— 
Her flowers were withered, and her pinions drooped, 
She came to leave her mistress never more. 
She had oft roamed ’mid Nature’s loveliness, 
And by the sunny streams, and woodland glens : 
And ’mong old land’s castles and her towers, 
Her ivied ruins, and her moss-grown walls, 
Her mouldering abbeys, and her ancient halls, 
She gather'd up her stores. 
She had not seen our mighty rivers, 
Oar roaring cataracts and far stretching woods, 
Our mountains, and our everlasting hills, 
Our lovely valleys, and our forest scenes, 
But wander’d over Britain’s classic ground, 
And bore to thee her treasures. * * * 
Thou didst arrange with all maternal care 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 


There has long beén a scarcity of the 
writings of the early members of our Society, 
and considerable attention has lately awaken- 
ed to the subject, and an increasing desire 
manifested to procure and read them. It 
seems that a similar interest has been excited 
among our brethren in England, and our va- 
lued friend William Allen, of London, has 
published a number of volumes in a very 
neat and convenient form and good clear 
type, under the title of Friends’ Library. 
Nine vols. octodecimo are published, but the 
second, (containing Thos. Chalkley’s Jour- 
nal,) is sold out. A few copies of each of 


Her many fragrant bowers, and crystal grots 

To have thy pleasant dreamings ;—but thy dreams, 

Thy dreams of chivalry, and young romance, 

Thy gems of Fancy, and thy flowers of thought, 

Oh! what are they to thee ?—or what to us ? 

Our airy castles must descend to dust, 

The loftiest and most gifted minds bow down, 

And all our brightest fabrics come to nought ; 

“ They build too low who build beneath the _— e 
. A. 

Philadelphia, 6th month, 1835. 
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SEVENTH MONTH, 18, 1835. 











In the death of one so pre-eminently con- 


spicuous throughout the nation for his virtues 
and his talents, his high judicial attainments, 


the other numbers have been received in this 
country, and for sale at Nathan Kite’s book 


and his inflexible adherence to the soundest /Store, No. 50, North Fourth street, at very 
principles of justice and of law, as was the|Moderate prices. They are well worthy of 
late John Marshall, Chief Justice of the Uni-|the attention of Friends. Volume first is 
ted States, we are unwilling to remain silent | Jno. Woolman’s Journal—volume third, con- 
amid the almost universal expression of re-|tains the Journals of Jno. Richardson and 
gret, re-echoed from every quarter, near and|James Gough. Volume fourth is the Journal 
remote, of this widely extended country. He ed William Edmundson. Volumes fifth, sixth, 
came to this city in declining health, for the seventh, and eighth, comprise Sewell’s His- 
purpose of medical advice and assistance, | ‘TY of Friends, and volume ninth includes 
which, however, proved unavailing, and he | the lives of Gilbert Latey, Christopher Story, 
closed his valuable and illustrious life at his,2%d John Banks. The whole eight volumes 
lodgings in Walnut street, on the evening of |may be purchased for three dollars and eighty 
the 6th instant. His remains were conveyed |two cents,—or the volumes may be bought 
to Richmond, Va. for interment, and we may | 8ingly. 

not perhaps better close thi® brief notice, —_ 

|than by copying the preamble to the resolu-| Agent Appointed.—Micajah Bailey, Wil- 
tions unanimously adopted at a general meet- mington, Clinton county, Ohio. 

ing of his fellow citizens at that place on the 
| 10th instant :-— 


“The people of the city of Richmond, feeling in 
pao, as they well betieve, with their fellow citi- 





Marrizp at Friends’ meeting house, Upper Spring- 
field, Columbiana County, Ohio, on fifth day the 2d 
instant, Serremus C, Suarpress of Salem, son of Ben- 





zens throughout the nation, the profoundest venera- jamin and Amy Sharpless, of Fulling Spring, Pa. to 


| tion for the memory of the late John Marshall, Chief) Sanau daughter of John and Miriam Negus of the 
Justice of the United States,—having united during| former place. 
his life in the universal sentiment of admiration of) =e 


| his great abilities, respect for his exalted public vir- PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 


| tues, confidence in his wisdom, and gratitude for his 
|services in so many honourable and important sta-/ Carpenter Streel, below Seventh, Philadelphia. 















































